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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: CONSTANTINOPLE: WASHINGTON. 



London, June, 1909. 
Several American papers have recently made a point of dis- 
countenancing the suggestion that in the event of a conflict be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain the United States would side 
actively with the latter Power. I have not myself seen any such 
suggestion thrown out in any responsible British journal. The 
idea that lies behind it is certainly not one that British officialdom 
entertains. Naturally enough, considering the unquestionable 
gravity of the crisis which is threatened by the growth of the 
German navy, there has been a certain amount of discussion as 
to the position and policy of the United States. But no English- 
man, so far as I am aware, whose opinion counts for anything, 
has even hinted at the possibility of an Anglo-American alliance 
to avert that crisis. This country has lamentably failed in many 
ways to meet the new menace to its naval supremacy in the spirit 
one would expect from "an old and haughty nation, proud in 
arms." It has displayed a degree of hysteria and puerility that 
almost sets one revisiag the traditional estimates of British char- 
acter. Its nerv^ have been badly shaken; it has allowed itself 
to fall an unreasoning and ridiculous prey to the most fantastic 
scares. But it has not yet thrown pride and strength so wholly 
to the winds as to bid for an Anglo-American alliance; nor has 
it yet parted so completely with common sense as to imagine that 
in the event of an Anglo-German war the United States would 
take a single step beyond a strict neutrality. If any British 
journals have said anything to create a contrary impression, they 
can only be journals to which no one in this country pays any 
heed. If Americans have been misled, as they apparently have. 
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into thinking that Great Britain in any way relies upon the as- 
sistance of the United States in taking up the German challenge, 
I can assure them that the delusion is of their own making. 
Every rational man in the United Kingdom understands per- 
fectly well, first, that Great Britain has got to see this business 
through alone, and, secondly, that the conditions and interests 
of America are such as to rule out the possibility of anything 
approaching an alliance. If Americans in an Anglo-German con- 
Jiict were to show as much benevolent neutrality as Great Britain 
showed during the Spanish-American war it would be rather more 
than most Englishmen, expect. 

At the same time it is believed over here — ^whether rightly or 
wrongly, I will not attempt to determine — that on the general 
qui^tion between Great Britain and Germany American opinion 
inclines towards Great Britain. A great many pronouncements 
by American jouxnals have been cabled to this country from 
which Englishmen infer, first, that Americans recognize that 
Germany's naval ambitions do not affect Great Britain alone and, 
secondly, that Americans would not willingly see the transfer of 
naval supremacy from British to German hands. An article by 
Captain Mahan in " Collier's Weekly " attracted, in particular, a 
wide attention. In that article the foremost living authority on 
the tafluence and history of sea power warned his countrymen 
that the expansion of Germany's fleet was " a portaitous inter- 
national fact" to which they could not be indifferent. "It is 
surely," he said, " incumbent upon us to recognize that there is 
now visible in the near future a foreign fleet decisively superior 
to our own in the class of vessel accepted at present by preponder- 
ant naval opinion as the determinative factor in naval war." He 
pointed out that while Germany had never contravened the Mon- 
roe Doctrine Americans were bound to look facts straight in the 
face and to understand that " in case of future offence given by 
some future Castro — a condition 'almost sure to arise — such su- 
periority at sea as Germany is now establishing puts it in her 
power to exact whatever reparation she may please, irrespective 
of the Monroe Doctrine." " Are we willing," he asked, " to leave 
a permanent element of national policy dependent upon the un- 
certaui indulgence of a foreign State which is notoriously thirst- 
ing for colonization in the supposed interest of racial develop- 
ment?" And he went on to emphasize the fact that "if the 
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United States should find herself decisively inferior on the sea," 
she would be obliged either to yield to Germany's pretensions 
without resistance or to fight with inadequate means, and that 
in the latter ease not only would she be beaten on the maia 
issue and her commerce strangled by blockade, but she might 
also be called upon to pay the war bills of both sides. So virile 
and perspicacious an utterance as this from a publicist and strate- 
gist of Captain Mahan's eminence could not but powerfully aflect 
British opiuion. Bnglishmai do not, of course, make the mistake 
of thinking that all Americans are as alert and far-seeing as 
Captain Mahan; but they judge that average American opinion 
realizes (1) that a disaster to Great Britain would react un- 
favorably on America's commercial, financial and political in- 
terests, (2) that Germany's predominance at sea would necessitate 
the building of a very large American navy to avert possible com- 
plications in the West Indies, in South America and in the 
Pacific, and (3) that the peace of the world is more assured while 
Great Britain remains the mistress of the seas than it would be 
if Germany were to take her place. For these reasons English- 
men conclude that, if it came to a struggle, American sympathies 
would be with Great Britain rather than with Germany. But 
they do not expect those sympathies to take any outward or prac- 
tical form. They are well aware that America's traditional policy 
in such matters is one of neutrality and non-intervention, and 
they see clearly enough that there are a hundred reasons of in- 
ternal policies why even in the contingency of an Anglo-German 
war it should not be departed from. 

As to the question of an Anglo-American alliance all English- 
men who know America — ^and they are a large and increasing 
number — regard it as altogether outside the range of practical 
politic. If they are asked whether a Power so mighty as the 
United States and with such wide-spread interests can continue 
indefinitely to hold aloof from the rivalries and antagonisms of 
WeltpoUtik they will usually answer, "No." In some unspeci- 
fied and incognizable future Englishmen count upon the United 
States dropping the r61e of a hermit nation and playing a far 
more active and conspicuous part in international politics; and 
when that time comes they are confident that Americans will 
find it to their interest to work in co-operation with Great Brit- 
ain. But that is as far as they go. They quite comprehend that 
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many prejudices will have to be overcome and many traditions 
discarded before Americans are likely to reach the point of trans- 
lating Anglo-American friendship into terms of politics. They 
are perfectly content to wait. They have no desire to hurry 
matters in the least. In British eyes Americans are undergoing 
an unconscious education in the realities of Weltpolitik. The 
process will necessarih^ be a slow one, but there is no desire 
among responsible Englishmen to forestall what they regard as 
its assured and inevitable results, and in the mean time they are 
satisfied if in any question that concerns Great Britain they pos- 
sess the good-will and sympathy of Americans. That I believe 
to represent with accuracy and completeness the official and popu- 
lar attitude towards the relations between the two countries. All 
Englishmen, I need scarcely add, rejoice that the Anglo- American 
slate has now been wiped clean of nearly all contentious issues. 
They dismiss the very idea of a serious quarrel with the United 
States as inherently incredible. They realize perfectly well that 
Canada remains -in the British Empire by American sufferance, 
and that even if they wished, which they emphatically do not, to be 
at odds with the United States they simply could not afford to 
be so. The British Admiralty has shown by its abandonment 
of old naval stations and garrisons in the West Indies and Canada 
and by concentrating nine-tenths of British sea power in the 
North Sea, the Channel and the ]\Iediterranean, that it has ceased 
to reckon with the United States as a possible antagonist; and in 
the debates in the House of Commons a few days ago it was 
virtually admitted that America was habitually and as a matter 
of course left out of British calculations in framing the navy 
estimates and considering the scope of the two-Power standard. 
For the rest the English people are wholly content to leave the 
future of Anglo-American relations to take care of itself. 

It was tmnounced on June 4th, equally to the relief and the 
surprise of the country, that the Duke of Norfolk's Holbein, the 
" Duchess of Milan," Avas, after all, to remain in England. The 
fate of the picture and the rights and wrongs of its purchase and 
sale have been, apart from politics and the failure of the Austra- 
lian cricketers, the main theme of discussion in England during 
the past few weeks. The Duke sold the picture, which was once 
the property of Henry VTII and has been in the country for 
nearly four hundred years, to a firm of art-dealers for $310,000. 
VOL. cxc. — NO. 644. 9 
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The dealers offered it to the nation for $360,000 if bought within 
a month. The Government subscribed $50,000 from the public 
moneys towards its purchase and the directors of the National 
Art Collections I'und secured promises for $75,000 more; but 
at the end of the month the sum required was still far from being 
raised and everybody expected that the picture would be lost. 
Naturally but irrationally the public were irritated, first, with 
the Duke for parting with so famous a masterpiece and, secondly, 
with the dealers for demanding a profit of $50,000 on their out- 
lay; nor were they reconciled by the announcement that the' 
dealers themselves were subscribing largely to the national fund 
for its purchase. A few days' grace was allowed after the ex- 
piration of the month, and at the very last moment an anonymous 
donor came forward with a check for $200,000. The picture, 
therefore, is saved and will continue to hang in the National Gal- 
lery, to which the Duke lent it many years ago. But the problem 
of the drain of works of art from England remains. Italy, 
Greece and Spain forbid the exportation of their treasures, and 
England, which still boasts many of the finest private collections 
in the world, becomes more and more the happy hunting-ground 
of the wealthy connoisseur. The English nobility have pretty 
well ceased to collect; they are now mainly sellers of what their 
fathers collected before them. Throughout the whole of the 
eighteenth century every wealthy Englishman with any pretensions 
to taste surrounded himself -with beautiful objects of art. Prom 
time to time they changed owners, but they rarely left the coun- 
try; the firmness with which the English kept what they had ac- 
quired was the despair of the Continental collectors up to thirty 
years ago. Then, for reasons it would be difficult to trace back 
to their source, a change set in. The English nobles began to 
sell freely; the collecting millionaire from the United States 
appeared on the scene; the old masters fetched imeredible prices; 
and though the National Gallery has secured, on the whole, its full 
share of whatever was to be had, many priceless treasures have 
been snapped up by the Berlin Museum and private American 
patrons. That the drain will continue unless vigorous efforts 
are made to stop it is certain. A contributor to the " Times " 
suggests calling in the aid of legislation. He proposes a Govern- 
ment commission of experts to inquire into and to register all the 
important works of art in the country; a classification of these 
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according to their artistic and historical importance; and, finally, 
legislation absolutely prohibiting the export of some, taxing the 
export of others and giving to the State the right of pre-emption 
in the case of all. Tt is a bold scheme, but I thirik a very strong 
body of opinion might be formed in support of it. What at 
least is unquestionable is that so long as the National Gallery 
lacks anythiag in the nature of an Intelligence Department, so 
long as the custody of British art is intrusted not to experts, but 
to well-meaning amateurs, and so long as the Government declines 
to set aside a large annual sum for purchasing pictures before 
they come into the open market or to supervise or restrict in any 
way the disposal of private collections, so long will England be 
gradually denuded of her stock of artistic treasures. That is a 
prospect which no one contemplates with equanimity, and it may 
conceivably prove that the attention aroused by the near loss of 
Holbein's " Duchess of Milan " will be the starting-point of some- 
thing like a national movement to keep the remaining master- 
pieces in the country. It has also been proposed that works of art 
of great value or historical interest should no longer be included 
in the death duties, btit should be taxed upon their passing out 
of their owners' hands by sale. 

Very great interest has been stirred up in England and Ireland 
by the publication of a letter written by Mr. Roosevelt a day or 
two before he left office. The letter was addressed to Mr. Bryce, 
and in it the President paid a high compliment to Sir Horace 
Plunkett's work among the Irish farmers and named him as the 
true and only begetter of the Coimtry Life Commission. The 
President wrote the letter obviously under the belief that it would 
be published widely and at once. Mr. Bryce, of course, was de- 
barred from giving it to the world; he could only forward it to 
the British Foreign Secretary. The Foreign Secretary, seeing 
that it dealt with Irish affairs, would probably turn it over to 
the Irish Secretary. But the present Irish Secretary is Mr. 
Birxell, and Mr. Birrell has no affection for Sir Horace Plunkett 
and no great belief in his work. One of his first official acts was 
to turn Sir Horace out of the Vice-Presidency of the Irish De- 
partment of Agriculture in obedience to Nationalist clamor. Mr. 
Birrell, therefore, might easily have worked round to the con- 
clusion that the best way of dealing with Mr. Roosevelt's in- 
convenient testimonial was to ignore it. Nothing, at any rate. 
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was heard of it; Sir Horace Plunkett was not informed of the 
striking tribute paid to him by the President; and it was not 
until a Western American agricultural paper got hold of a copy 
of the letter and published it that its contents were known on 
this side of the Atlantic. Theie may be some adequate explana- 
tion to account for the official suppression of the document, but 
I am bound to say that the explanation generally suggested is 
simply that Mr. Birrell considered it better "politics" to dis- 
regard President Eoosevelt's wishes and rob Sir Horace Plunkett 
of the credit awarded him. 

For the next few months, probably, indeed till the end of 
September, the House of Commons will be occupied almost ex- 
clusively with the Budget. I dealt fully with its general pro- 
visions in my last communication and need not now go over the 
same ground. But besides the Budget time will also somehow — 
nobody, I imagine, quite knows how — have to be found for Mr. 
Birrell's Irish Land Bill and for three other measures that bear 
witness to this Government's insatiable appetite for social and 
industrial reform. Two of these measures stand in Mr. Winston 
Churchill's name, and deal, one of them with the creation of a 
national system of labor exchanges, and the other with a com- 
pulsory scheme of insurance in certain trades against unem- 
ployment. The third measure is Mr. John Burns's Housing and 
Town Planning Bill — a Bill dealing with the cognate but distinct 
subjects of providing better houses for the working-classes and of 
facilitating the growth of towns along lines of health and beauty. 
To these three measures, so typical of present-day politics in Eng- 
land, I shall hope to recur later on. 



CoNSTANTrNOPiJ;, June, 1909. 
Young Turkey's revolutionary honeymoon is over. The dream- 
like idyl with which it opened a twelvemonth ago has been rudely 
broken by the sudden inrush of life's every-day cares. Worse 
than this, the young nation has had to face a very sea of troubles 
and do battle for its life. And the struggle is still going on 
with varying event. Some keen-sighted observers hold that when 
it is definitely ended the face of the Ottoman Empire and the 
colors of the political map of Europe will have undergone a mo- 
mentous change. They add that those who would fain christen 
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that change before it is yet bom may find a clue to the future 
in the political currents of the present. In the stability of the 
new order of things hardly anybody now believes. Hence every 
Government has its gaze fixed upon Turkey. Eagerness to fore- 
see tlie coming change, to make it subserve their interests, and to 
further their political strivings, constitutes the essence of the 
present foreign policy of all the great Powers. 

But the danger that threatens Young Turkey should not be 
gauged only by the severe trials by which the nation is beset. A 
better standard will include the sum of forces with which the 
community can meet them. And the application of this criterion 
discloses a set of flaws and hitches in the political, social and 
intellectual equipment of the nation which circumstance may at 
any moment render fatal. The beneficent and bloodless revolu- 
tion that amazed and delighted all liberal-minded men a twelve- 
month ago was but a soiil-soothing vision — ^viewed through the 
emotional haze which then prevailed — a prosaic fact transfigured 
and glorified by a sympathetic world. People ascribed the blood- 
lessness of the upheaval to the humanity of the mild-mannered, 
peace-loving exiles who in Paris or London had for years been 
preaching the Gospel of parliamentarism and the drawing near 
of the kingdom of brotherhood and peace. Accordingly, men 
marvelled at the new departure in revolution. For the eye of the 
distant foreigner beheld in it a latter-day miracle in which ends 
were attained without adequate means. But to the keener vision 
of the close observer it was the handiwork of the army, nay, of 
a mere section of the army, which was quite ready to employ its 
rifles and heavy guns had not the Sultan opportunely hauled 
down his flag and oifered up the sacrifice of his power. It was 
Abdul Hamid's timely submission, therefore, that stayed the hand 
of the army in July, 3908. And what was taken for clemency 
and forgiveness, on the part of the Young Turks, was but the 
prompting of prudence, rooted indeed in their feeling for the 
moral law, but only in so far as that law is reflected in the stem 
sanction of foreign public opinion. In other words, it was a 
frank acceptance of the logic of external facts. 

Students, aware of this because they had dropped their plum- 
mets deeper than the average man, had also a presentiment 
that a period of storm and stress was at hand. They sniffed 
thunder in the air. And those among them who went so far as 
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to predict mass massacres and local risings have to-day the grim 
satisfaction of seeing their predictions come true. In this, how- 
ever, there is nothing surprising; a band of political theorists 
unfolding exploded tenets cannot sway for long the concrete im- 
pulses, habits of thought and feeling and the religion of the 
masses. For it is the bulk of the nation, — rude, genuine, in touch 
with life's realities, — ^who alone hold a strong grasp of the roots 
of national existence. It is their horny hands that must ultimate- 
ly give its trend to the revolutionary movement and rough-hew 
the destinies of the political organism. And the bulk of the 
Turkish nation is saturated with hatred of the principal innova- 
tions introduced by the reformers. 

In July, 1908, the Young Turks would have made a clean 
sweep of the regime and all its works and exponents, including 
the Sultan himself. But enforced respect for the public opinion 
of Europe imposed self-restraint. Subsequently when the danger 
of troubles from outside had paled the reformers began to rue 
their moderation. For Abdul Hamid, the hodjas, and the re- 
actionaries were still in evidence, while their " dangerous in- 
trigues " were hidden from view. And the effect of their presence 
was deemed to be that of a system of fortresses in an enemy's 
country ; there was no going forward until they had been captured 
and made harmless. The Young Turks accordingly bided their 
time, kept their eyes open and gave their adversaries rope enough 
to hang themselves. AaA their adversaries were believed to be 
using it. Hence in Constantinople people with a cultivated sense 
for political conditions claimed to loiow that a handle for " whole- 
some measures of repression" would be speedily forthcoming, 
liast Noveinber it was bruited abroad that Kiamil Pasha's Son, 
Said, whom I often met just then, was suspected of intriguing 
with Abdul Hamid, that he was being closely watched and would 
soon be caught red-handed. And report added that Said was 
only one of many. 

But what actually came to pass differed widely from what had 
been anticipated. The disorders took their rise among the Young 
Turks .themselves. It was a section of the reformers that rose 
up in arms against the reformed regime in the name of religion 
and with the help of the army. 

After the July revolution the Young Turks, like all parties 
that pass from pulling down to building up, split into groups. 
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Of these groups one, headed by the Speaker of the Parliament 
and the officers of the second Army Corps, set the salvation of 
the Empire in T)olitical centralization and the hegemony of the 
Turkish race. One of its chief aims was gradually to weld to- 
gether the various ethnic elements of the Empire — Albanian, 
Greek, Armenian, Bulgar, Arab — at first by cajoling them and 
afterwards by prevailing upon them to give up their privileges 
and merge themselves into an Ottoman Empire, one and indivisible. 
And in that community the Turk, in virtue of great foregone 
achievement, would play the part of master of events to a greater 
extent than does the Prussian in the German Empire of to-day. 

Opposed to these was the group of home-rulers, headed by 
Prince SabaJi Eddia, whose ideal is a federal State organized 
on Swiss rather than on American lines, willing to bestow a large 
measure of self-government upon the various nationalities, to 
respect their privileges, safegiiard their special legislation and 
sanction their languages, religions, schools and culture. Under 
this system the mass of Moslems in whom fierce fanaticism, like 
cruelty in a "tamed" tiger lies dormant, would perhaps have 
had a better chance of working out its own salvation in the way 
hallowed by use and wont than on the Procrustean bed of cen- 
tralization, even though decked out with the embroidery of lib- 
erty, equality and brotherhood. 

The April rising was started by this home-rule group of Young 
Turks, who deftly played upon the religious chord that evokes 
a quick response in the soiil of every true Mussulman. The cry 
they raised was for a return to the religious law of the Sheriat,* 
and it was the soldiers who uttered it. Religious fanaticism, with 
which the soul of every Moslem warrior is instinct, was fired. 
Dimly these simple people felt what keen-sighted politicians had 
long ago discerned, that Islam and parliamentarism are mutually 
exclusive, and they were ready to die, as they had lived, for Islam. 
Accordingly many of them gave up their lives for it. Their 
premise was right enough. It is no exaggeration to assert that 
the promulgation of the Constitution was the death -knell of 
Mohammed's creed. For as Moslems are in their own eyes a 
chosen and privileged people, it would be impious to draw them 

* The law founded on the Koran, ancient tradition and the authori- 
tative interpretation of both, which in the Ottoman Empire is that of 
A.bu Hanifa and his school of jurisprudence. 
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down to the level of the giaours. Yet this is what the Con- 
stitution is doing. To unbelieving oiFicers this equality mattered 
little. But to believing soldiers it was the inexpiable sin. In 
Stambul the men accordingly protested in their own rude fash- 
ion, slaying nearly two hundred of their unbelieving chiefs, and 
acclaiming Abdul Hamid the protector of Islam. 

It has been alleged that the outburst was reactionary. And 
the contention is correct. Henceforward every attempt to live 
and worship Allah in the spirit of the Koran will be branded 
as reactionary. Mohammedanism itself is reactionary, and in its 
eyes every hodja now executed by the Cabinet is a martyr. 

This was the opportunity of the revolutionary army. It was 
likewise the opportunity of the Turkish dictator, under whose 
leadership the army marched upon Stambul to set things right. 
Mahmud Shefket Pasha won his military reputation and his 
vast political power during the eight historical days that elapsed 
between the military mutiny in the capital and the arrival of the 
parliamentary troops that quelled it. His plan of campaign is 
described by strategists of marked quality as a masterpiece, his 
march on Constantinople revealed uncommon gifts of organiza- 
tion and foresight, of caution and boldness, a fiery energy and a 
delicate sensitiveness to the moods of men, and a grasp of the 
significance of events which are the outflow of an inborn source. 

The victory of the parliamentary army over the Sultan's dis- 
organized followers was gained at a moment when all danger of 
foreign entanglements had seemingly disappeared. The victors, 
therefore, could humor their revolutionary passion to the top of 
their bent and show themselves as they really are. Character, im- 
mutable in individuals, cannot be speedily modified in nations. 
Hence the Turkish people to-day is what it was five years ago. 
The masses are fanatical, ready on any pretext or none to hew 
the " dogs of Christians" to pieces. The ruling classes deal 
with their political adversaries in the same spirit: they slay the 
more important among them and imprison or banish the rest. 
This they do, however, — and herein they differ from the Old 
Turks, — in the name of the Constitution. 

Voltaire wrote that in his day when Mohammedans killed a 
sheep they invariably said, " I slay thee in the name of Allah." 
Those words hallowed the act. The Young Turks do their slay- 
ing not of animals, but of men, in the name of the Constitution, 
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which they affect to think is near and dear to the heart of Mo- 
hammed. " I have taken over the reins of power," HUmi Pasha 
piously declared in Parliament, " solely because I rely on the help 
of the Prophet/'* And at that moment he had an irade awaiting 
the Sultan's signature for the hanging of the ex-Sultan's first 
eunuch, Djever Aga, of the Secretary of State, Tayar, of Colonel 
Halil, of the newspaper editor, Lutfi, of the Custom House officer, 
Teufik, of the editor, Feizil, and another irade depriving of lib- 
erty, property and civil rights the ex - Minister of War, Eiza 
Pasha, the Grand Master of the Artillery, Zekki Pasha, the ex- 
Minister of the Marine, Hassan Eahmi, the Bx-Home Secretary, 
Mamduh, and Secretary of State Tachson. 

Yet these men, who cannot curb their own passion for venge- 
ance, sit in judgment on the common people and ruthlessly send 
them to death for being just as Allah and heredity have made 
them. Tens of thousands of political adversaries were thus 
punished in the latter end of April and the first half of May 
by the Young Turks zealous for constitutionalism. To - day 
27,000 more — civil officials and military officers — ^have been put 
on the black list. The Albanians offer another curious illus- 
tration. Fidelity to their religion, loj^alty to the Turkish race 
and devotion to the Caliph inspired them to stand by Abdul 
Hamid and the Koran. But Young Turkey, having returned 
from its Hedjira, ordered Chafer Pasha to chastise them. And he 
is acquitting himself of the task right thoroughly. Fire and 
sword are his favorite weapons. He takes a delight in trampling 
on everything they hold sacred, in humbling them to the dust. 
In one of his orders he tells them that they are to deliver up 
their weapons within twenty-four hours, to abandon the costumes 
which have distinguished their people for thousands of years and 
to cut off their pigtails. He has further ordered the Albanian 
leaders to make windows in the thick walls of their houses which 
hitherto served them as strongholds. Eefusal or even delay will 
entail the demolition of the dwellings. The Young Turkish Gov- 
ernment, a telegram informs us, are resolved to quiet the Alba- 
nians at all costs, " even though it should be necessary to flood the 
land with blood, so that the Albanian wound may not eat away 
the constitutional organism." 

By dint of such drastic remedies they are trying to purge the 
* 24th May. 
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country of conservatives. Thousands have already been shot, 
hanged, imprisoned, sent to penal servitude, for fidelity to the 
Koran and Abdul Hamid. Gallows with three legs — a Young 
Turkish specialty — were erected before the Parliament, before the 
Ministries, in front of the bridges, in frequented parts of the 
capital, and the dance of death began. Swift trials, no appeal 
and speedy deaths decimated the dissentients. Neither rank nor 
services availed aught. Even Prince Sabah Eddin was arrested 
and might, it is said, have been hanged or shot if a wholesome 
fear of public opinion abroad had not acted as a deterrent. And, 
like priest like people, the massacres of Adana, the murders at 
Marash, the sickening scenes of torture and butchery, at Mersina, 
the gutting of shops and slaying of people at Hajin, all point 
to characteristic traits which will continue to distinguish the Mos- 
lem masses for decades to come. At Adana the regular troops fed 
the flames of burning houses with kerosene, and two Armenian 
missionaries who were working hard to piit out the fires were 
killed for their pains. The troops despatched to Mersina on the 
24th of April for the express purpose of restoring order, landed 
under the protection of foreign guns and then augmented the 
crimes and for three days went on murdering the inhabitants 
unchecked. 

Are those people fit materials for a constitutional community? 

To sum up, equality of races and Turkish hegemony, equality 
of religions and the maintenance of Islam, are sets of mutually 
exclusive principles. And between the two the Government must 
now choose. It cannot combine fire and water. For the millions 
of Moslems in Asiatic Turkey there is still but one God, whose 
prophet is Mohammed, and Moslems who drink wine, eat ham 
and allow their wives to go unveiled are renegades unworthy to 
live. For these true believers Abdul Hamid with all his faults 
was a great Sultan who ruled his people with the fear of Allah 
and the love of Islam in his heart, whereas his successor is a 
grown-up helpless baby. In a word, Turkey has no Padishah 
and Islam is without a Caliph. Now a constitutional Sultan in 
Constantinople is as a constitutional Pope in Eome, and to sub- 
ject the Vicar of Allah to the sway of a secret revolutionary so- 
ciety whose power is not tempered by responsibility is as though 
the role of the Vatican were reduced to the promulgation of 
decrees framed bv the Grand Orient liodge of French Freemasons. 
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The -work of July, 1908, seems to have achieved less a political 
revolution than politico-social confusion. For the Ottoman Em- 
pire to-day resembles a Turkish rosary, the string of which has 
been consumed by fire. The shiny, black beads are still all there, 
but they cannot be put together agaia wdthout another string, and 
none other is to be had. The burned cord, which can never now 
be restored, had two strains, religion and the army, and the two 
were one. Religion was the source of the courage, daring, forti- 
tude which rendered the Turkish soldier successful at his best 
and heroic at his worst. Eeligion consecrated once for all the 
triumph of the Turkish race and dynasty; boimd every subject 
of the Emperor to honor, obey and, if needs were, to die for the 
Sultan and for the maintenance of Turkish rule. It imposed 
clearly defined duties upon all, promulgated a law which, coming 
straight from God, commanded implicit obedience and underwent 
no change. It enacted pains and penalties against law-breakers 
and supplied the people with a rough framework of a political 
administration and military organization which has stood the test 
of centuries. 

In undermining the groundwork of this remarkable structure 
the Young Turks have been eminently successful. People are still 
waiting with a feeling deeper than mere idle curiosity for a 
glimpse of some token that they will be equally successful in 
raising some stable fabric in its stead. 



Washinqton, June, 1909. 
Nearly three months have elapsed since President Taft con- 
voked Congress in extraordinary session for the specific purpose 
of revising the Dingley Tariff, yet it now looks doubtful whether 
a bill to that effect will be sent to the Executive much before the 
Fourth of July. Following a custom, which of late years has 
grown up, that of leaving the hard work to be done in the Sen- 
ate, the revision bill introduced by Mr. Payne was carried with 
relative promptitude through the House of Representatives. Un- 
doubtedly it made many reductions in existing rates, yet in the 
aggregate it imposed a somewhat larger tax upon the people than 
the Dingley act. Then it went to the Senate, which under the 
leadership of Mr. Aldrich has since been engaged in augmenting 
the rates materially in many of the schedules. The " conserva- 
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tives," as Mr. Aldrich's followers may be called, on the ground 
that they wish to conserve all the protection that Dingley gave 
and to add to it, believe in revising the tariff upward on the 
strange plea that what seemed sufficient protection in 1897 is in- 
adequate in 1909. That is to say, an infant industry, if nursed 
twelve years, loses strength instead of gaining it. The "pro- 
gressive " Eepublicans, on the other hand, hold that even if their 
platform made no explicit pronouncement on the subject, their 
party was irrevocably committed during last year's campaign by 
the utterances of their candidate for the Presidency in favor of 
revision downward. As on most divisions, however, the Pro- 
gressives have only mustered about a dozen votes, they have been 
unable to offer much serious obstruction to Senator Aldrich, es- 
pecially as the Democrats themselves are by no means united in 
favor of reduced duties on all commodities. 

Although, however, the progressive Republicans are not numer- 
ous enough to upset Mr. Aldrich's plans, they undoubtedly repre- 
sent a preponderant sentiment in the Middle West, and unless 
placated they might be able to weaken the party materially in 
that quarter at the next Congressional election if not also in 1913. 
The necessity of averting such an event was the subject of a con- 
ference on June 8th between Senator Aldrich and the President. 
Mr. Aldrich explained to Mr. Taft, it is imderstood, that the 
time had arrived for the Eepublicans in Congress to get together 
for a final disposition of the tariff controversy. It is not sur- 
prising that the Senator from Rhode Island should have found 
the President in entire sympathy with the desire that the tariff 
measure now to be enacted should be supported in all its parts 
by a solid alignment of Republicans and not include provisions 
for which the Democrats could claim equal credit with a Repub- 
lican minority. The object which the President as well as Sen- 
ator Aldrich is presumed to have in view is to place the Repub- 
lican party in a position to say to the country: "This is a Re- 
publican tariff law passed by Republican votes. It was approved 
by Republican Senators and Representatives from the Middle 
West as well as from ISTew England. It preserves the Republican 
principle of protection while reducing many duties, and at the 
same time it compels wealthy producers to pay a share of the 
cost of maintaining the Government." 

It is admitted that for some time to come the Pajne-Aldrich 
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bill, after it emerges from the hands of the Conference Com- 
mittee, will not by means of the customs duties which it levies 
raise sufficient revenue to meet the annual expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, and it is proposed to lay a special burden upon rich 
men either by an income tax or in some other way. Senator 
Cunmiins for the progressive Eepublicans and Senator Bailey 
for the Democrats have agreed upon a tax of two per cent, on 
incomes of $6,000 or over. Both of these Senators are confident 
that such an income tax will be adopted on June 18th, when a vote 
is to take place. Senator Aldrich and the conservative Eepublicans 
hope that before that day arrives some of the " progressives " can 
be persuaded to accept an alternative to an income tax. Among 
the substitutes suggested is a tax of two per cent, on the net 
earnings of interstate corporations when these exceed $100,000; 
and there is another proposal which meets with more favor among 
some progressives, namely, a tax of two per cent, on the dividends 
of interstate corporations. In the case of the latter impost, how- 
ever, it would not be levied for more than two years, by the end 
of which time it is asserted by Mr. Aldrich that the new tariif 
will yield sufficient to provide for the support of the Government. 
The constitutionality of such a tax seems to be taken for granted, 
whereas among the objections to an income tax is the certainty 
that the collecting of it would be enjoined temporarily, and that 
a considerable time would pass before the decision of the Supreme 
Court as to its validity could be looked for. In the interval the 
Federal Treasury would continue to face a deficit. 

Up to June 18th, when the vote on the income tax takes place, 
every effort will be made, no doubt, by Senator Aldrich and his 
friends to commend to the progressives the alternative tax on 
corporation dividends. Thus far, to be sure, the proposal has not 
been received with enthusiasm in the insurgent ranks, but the fact 
that Mr. Taft approves of it is likely to have much weight with 
them. It must be borne in mind that hitherto the progressives 
or insurgents have posed as the representatives of the President, 
not that Mr. Taft has authorized them to do so, but because their 
programme does coincide far more closely than that of Senator 
Aldrich with the declarations made by Mr. Taft during the last 
Presidential campaign. It is not true that the Eepublican candi- 
date for the Presidency never countenanced the imposition of in- 
creased duties on some articles. On the contrary, when discussing 
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the tariff, he was always careful to say that in " some," or " a 
few," instances it might be desirable to augment the duties levied 
by the Dingley bill. Undoubtedly, however, he conveyed the 
impression that in his opinion the tariff as a whole should be 
revised downward. With what consistency, then, can he sign a 
bill which embodies the opposite principle ? Nothing seems more 
certain, nevertheless, than that he must sign such a bill or none. 
The Payne bill, when it left the House, represented on an aver- 
age, as we have said, a somewhat heavier tariff than that which 
bears Dingley's name; and the Aldrich bill in its final form, 
whatever concessions its proponent may consent to make in the 
conference committee, will be worse than the Payne bill from the 
point of view of the downward revisionists. Does it follow that 
the President is sure to veto it? Should he do so, he would incur 
at the outset of his term the enmity of those conservative Eepub- 
licans who constitute a large majority of the party in the Senate. 
That would be a very grave step for a Republican President to 
take, and especially for a man of Mr. Taft's temperament and 
character. Suppose, on the other hand, he signs a bill which 
imposes on the country a much heavier tariff than that which 
now exists. Can he hope to retain the good-will and confidence 
of the Middle West ? Evidently the " progressives " do not think 
so. One of their leaders. Senator A. B. Cummins, of Iowa, pre- 
dicted in the Senate on June 11th that the Republican party 
would face defeat and destruction unless it met some of the 
objections made to the woollen schedule then under debate. To 
retain the proposed duties, he said, would be to subject the Re- 
publican organization to "unanimous ridicule, unlimited criti- 
cism " and total ruin at the ballot-box. " How do you expect," 
he asked, "to go before the people and defend these schedules? 
I marvel at your blindness and your willingness to commit the 
party to such a blunder !" He added : " I am not urging you to 
accept amendments drawn up here in a hurry, hut how can you 
refuse to recommit the bill to the Finance Committee with a 
command to report a bill in keeping with the promises of the 
party?" Of course Senator Cummins is qualified to speak only 
for the Middle West. But how can the Republicans elect a 
President without the help of the Middle West ? 



